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for the Mussachusetts Ploughman, 


settle ; there were no sofas or lounges in the) HOUSE AND GARDEN FLOWERS 








AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 
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} No. 
Bulbous Plants 

We have made some “oe ns relative 
to the culture of the Hyacinth ’ nd Crocus, 
particularizing those because we consider 
them the most ornamental — plants. 
There are several others, however, of suffi- 
cient merit amply to-repay the little amount 
For all 


these a uniform course of treatment should 
The garden bulbs should be 





of care necessary to their culture. 


be pursued. 
planted from October to December in sandy 
loam. They will flower from February to 
April or May. Late bulbs, those which bloom 
in the autumn, should be sown in March or 
April. 

By far the greater number of bulbs flower 
in the spring, producing their flower stems 
immediately after they begin growing, and 
ceasing their growth when they have done 
| flowering ; when they should be, in cases of 
| the more delicate bulbs, Gladiolus, for in- 





| time for replanting. At all times of the year, 


la rich, dry, sandy loam. 

Dutch or Holland bulbs are more easily 
kinds grow readily in doors and out. A 
large vase with bulbs of yarious assortment, 
viz: Tulips and Holland Lilies for a centre, 
surrounded by the Hyacinth, Crocus, Ixia» 
Narcissus, Anemone, Snowlrop and others. 
When the first green shoots appear, give 
them plenty of water and sun, and when 
they have done flowering, let them rest as 


their nature requires. Many bulbs when al- 


He said | hen’s oil, the oil will loosen the bruise and |lowed to remain in the ground will work 


sink too deep in the soil. Should the shoots 
appear feeble, take up the bulbs and replant 
them. You will generally find the defect to 


Bulbs 


| be produced by one of these causes. 





| 


| 
| 


| 





We have received from W. J. Fdwards, 
| Esq., of Clifton, IL, the cut of “ French 


. . . . | . . iE _” _ " : . 
away; father with his bar and axe upox his | are in all cases strengthened by preventing | Emperor,” a Percheron Horse imported by 





}that were real silk and no deception, real | the time when tulip bulbs “ were worth their 
& Ives of Providence or Billy Gray of Sa-| ment can now be readily procured for but a 


| waddy shoddy stuff that is now worn by the | farm was advantageously exchanged for a} 





| for several years. 


the flowers from going to seed. We subjoin 


|a list of good bulbous plants for house and 
garden culture. 

Of the Cape Bulbs: 
suitable only for window or greenhouse cul- 
jture. The Uxelis, tender. The Amaryllis, a 
| brilliant, profusely flowering plant, suitable 

for window culture, and in the garden; must 
be taken up{before winter. Some species, as 
the Belladonna, if planted in August will 
flower in September. The Jacobian Lily, 
another species, struuld be pDfiated in the 
Holland bulbs are more hardy. The //ya- 


cinth and Crocus we have already considered. 


Iria, a tender annual, | 


| him, and are happy to present it to the read- 


ers of the Plonghman. 





| 
} 
Mr. Edwards says : 


“* French Emperor’ was imported by me 
from Normandy, France, in April, 1868, 
when five years old ; weighs now about 1800 


THE IMPORTED 


FRENCH 


pounds, 16 3-4 hands high, circumference of 





PERCHE 





arm 30 inches, width of breast from outside 


to outside of shoulder 28 inches, top of 


withers to point of shoulder 38 inches, 
length of back 19 inches, length of hip 30 1-2 
inches. He is well proportioned all over, 
compactly built and of good style and action ; 


his color is dapple iron grey. 


2uP2ROR. 


RON 


HORSE 





to any other draught stock known. 


others acquainted with the stock superior | 


Stoch Department, 


THE LUNG DISTEMPER IN CATTLE 


It is not generally known that the 
tagious pleuro pneumonia of cattle is daily 
acquiring firmer hold of our country than is 
pleasant or at all safe. ‘The disease was first 
imported from England, and a public spirit 
importer in New Jersey at once sacrificed 
the whole of his stock to prevent the spread 
of the disease. It then appeared about thre 
years later 6n Long Island, and without in 
termission sapped the resources of the dairy 
men. Dutch cattle carried the disease th 
third time, into Massachusetts, and t 
ple of that State labored earnestly 
mately with triumphant success, for it 
tinction. Massachusetts is to tla ay fi 
but the germs of the disease in Lony Isla 
have silently, insidiously, and with un 2 


certainty diffused themselves so as to per 
trate some of the rich dairy districts 

York State, and thence through New J: 

to Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Washingt 
Virginia. Where the matter will end 
know act; but it is certain that unless Con 
gress and State Legislatures inform theia 


selves of the extent of the ravages by tl 
disease and adopt rational repressive m 
ures, the malady will soon reach every part 
of this broad continent. In this case, igno 
rance is not bliss; it is unmitigated folls 


Cas 


and we must earnestly press the matter be 
fore the attention of the whole count: W 
do not want a panic. Panic is the result 


of negligence, want of knowledge, and ex 
ed passions. The time has 
scientific investigation of the ills that fle 
heir to, and science tells us how to meet 
cattle plague calmly, rationally, and with th 
utmost certainty of controlling its dissen 
tion. An ominous looking circular has beet 
issued by an influential body of gentler 
from Westchester, Pa. They 
great increase in the disease known as plew 
pneumonia among cattle within a few yea 
past calls for immediate and earnest ¢ 
tion from the community. “It 
know fact,” they continue, “that the « uy 
ity of many induces them, as soon as th 
disease developes itself on their premises, t 
| hurry off their stock, (diseased as well as1 
| diseased) to the nearest drove 
| there sold for whatever they will bri: 
| be either sold as food or driven off t 
| sections, and there to infect and pois 1 
animals with which they may com 
tact.” 

What do Congress and our State Le 


come 


that ¢t 


say 


saw 





yard, tot 


Ml 


#1 


In France they are used on diligences,| tures intend doing under the circumstances 


where the required speed is from eight to 
ten miles per hour, and this over paved 
Our stock 
bred up with the Norman will produce horses 


roads without being rough shod. 


| of rare excellence. 


and is inthe opinion of the writer and | stock as can be found elsewhere.” 





The Cle matlis, O71 Virgin's Bowe, : another 
native yplant, is a light, luxurious creeper 
Transplanted at any season,it will grow rapid 
ly and readily. It is partial to trellis support, 
and will richly repay by its grace, beauty and 


* adaptation to circumstances ;” a little inge 





Talips. 
The history of the Tulip is so well known | 
the “ Tulip Ma-| 


to all that a reference to 


nia” will serve as an instant reminder of 


weight in gold,” literally. A good assort- 


nuity only in the arrangement of trellis, 
slats or strings is required. We havea beau 
tiful Clematis growing in a northeast expo- 
sure where the sun shines forsa couple of 
hours only, and at that through the branches 
of an arborvite ; where the hens scratch it, 


and dogs and cats run over it, and notwith 





small sum, but the times were when a fine 
Jirections for the culture of} 
these flowers are so manifold and complicated 
that we venture to strike out in a new path, 
and eschewing all faith in regularly soiled 
tulip beds, to declare that they will grow 


\lowing morning he was able to resume his| abundantly and freely in good garden soil 


and need not be transplanted or potted after 
flowering, but may remain in the ground 
during the year. From their endless varieties 
of color it is difficult to single out a few for 
especial attention. There are three classes . 
The French Tulip Bizarres, yellow, shaded 
with dark brown red or purple, Byh/vemens, 
white, shaded with violet, and the Roses. 
Dutch Tulips are also of common cultiva- 
tion. Plant the early bulbs from October to 
November, the late, from March to May. 

The Snowdrop is a well known, hardy 
dwarf plant. 

The Narcissus, is a beautiful, hardy plant, 
fragrant and highly ornamental. Will bloom 
during any month in the year, as a house 
plant, and may remain in the garden ground 
Care should be taken not 


|to cut away the leaves or stalks until they 


are quite dead, for their assistance is neces- 
sary to the growth and health of the bulb. 
Jonquils and Daffodils belong to this family. 
The bulbs require the same treatment as the 
Hyacinth. ‘The varieties are Pure White, 
Yellow, White and Yellow, Yellow and Or- 
ange. ‘The Narcissi may be grown in pots, 
in water, in sand, or hung up in wet moss. 
No garden is complete without them. 

The /ris thrives with similar treatment to 
the Hyacinth, except that it requires more 
water while in flower. It is not a very pretty 
parlor flower exept when greg with a mass 
of other bulbous plants, but is ornamental to 
the garden. Its varieties are the Spanish, 
English and Persian Tris. Numerous other 
bulbous roots are worthy of attention and 
cultivation, but we have confined ourselves to 
those which are most popular. 

Creeping and Climbing Plants. 

Enough cannot be said of the beauty and 
grace with which floral Creepers and Climb- 
ers of every sort impart to otherwise un- 
sightly objects: a Honeysuckle twining about 
a door post, Woodbine or Ivy climbing the 
rough clapboards of a house, the Prairie 
Rose peeping in at the windows of a cottage 
or adventurously climbing the roof, an old, 
unsightly fence covered with Morning Glories; 
stumps, rocks, dead trees and numerous 
other apparent blemishes may be glorified 
and made to be indispensable to the beauty 
of a garden. And less pains, trouble and 
expense are required by plants of this de- 
scription than by others. 

Woodbine, the American Ivy, can be ob- 
tained from the woods, and set out either 
in the spring or fall. It grows rapidly, is 
hardy, and constantly ornamental ; leafing 
early, a brilliant green, ripening its glossy 
berries and turning a beautiful flame color or 
scarlet with the frosts. ‘To insure a good 
and quick growth, take the plant up carefully, 
beirg particular to retain the earth about the 
roots, and not to break or tear the fibres. 
Cut off the vine near the foot of the stalk. 
Plant with the earth ball round the roots in 
rich, loamy soil, and water moderately for a 
few days. When woodbine is transplanted 








in the fall it is a good plan to cover the plant 
until spring. It will grow slowly without the 
sun, but thrives best in it. 
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VACHUSETTES PLOUE i wa away in the reservoirs that we | horres ondene |walk to the house and lie down upon the! 
ne ne raw at the > of ilking , = 
ca titi) TF laoee x ri ' u ti time of milking, but new sup : p : t. 
fr 1S our™ a AGRICVES plies are rapidly manufactured, the secretion | TS | houses then to invite indolence, enervation, | 
ing ere weited Ree Ge tome on ‘or the Massachusetts Pl. . 5 emt oen ee : ; H 
q paoal Organ 4 tha NE. Agricultural Society.) — a excited — the very ac t of) ne Massachusetts Ploughman land irritation and distortion of the spine. 
milking, ' . _— * : : 
EKLY A a ms rat is te . hese es supplies THE KICKING PLOL GH, Thanks to our mothers that these things did 
at the cow has contro! through the nervous . - oxi i i fe 
pia 52 North Market Street, Boston, wometecs = 6 , | Wich «a Scene in a Farm-house sixty eee se wa 2 brother’ 
Ha system. | Such a fright and confusion as my brother's 
; ; ; years age. ig y 
ego. NOYES, Proprietor and Publisher. It is of the highest importance, therefore, | av 5a & meron | paled appearance caused in the family beggars 
to have cows of a quiet disposition, a placid aiid a |description. “ Bring the smelling bottle,” 
e200 yy ee it temper, not easily ruffled and excited. The ploughs that were in use sixty years says one; “ phor,” says ther; ‘* Put 
- ? vf at the option of | And again, //ealth, or the physical condi- | 98° wore made of wood, with colter and | pis feet n some warm water, some sling, 
- ' ulvantages to aa- | tion of the cow, has an important influence share of iron, pointed with steel, which were | some hot ginger tea, peppermint, a hot brick 
wi Among the Meet wyon the secretions of milk. Any disease of| frequently sharpened and new pointed by the 'with vinegar to his side, bruised catnip, 
; , ), | a acute character causes a sudden diminu- blacksmith. There was no given rule or | wormwood and rum, a drop of spirits of tur- 
: f tion of milk, and if the disease continues it | Principle upon which these ploughs were con- |pentine on some sugar, hops, mustard, a 
- 7 will cause the milk to cease entirely. But dis- structed. Most of the towns contained a|}jJack cat's skin, taken warm from the cat's 
F yeaah ;, eases ot longer standing, or of a chronic | Ploughmaker, who constructed his work “ by | hack and applied to the bruise is sure to stop 
~ somo ; | character are, perhaps, more serious though | the eye,” without rule or measurement. There | mortification.” 

- ‘| more slow in their effect. And so any tem- was one quality, however, common to all the | «] tel] you what I should do,” says the 
ig to take news: | norary derangement of the functions of di-| ploughs which were then constructed, that | maid, who had left her spinning wheel where 
facia evidence of | gestion will appear in the secretion of milk. | 45, they would all Aick. she was spinning tow yarn in the kitchen for 

sm year Temperature is another source of marked| The reason of this inherent vice, which was making summer clothes, for all the cloth was 

influence over the milk secretions. The great | not then understood, was to make the plough | then made in the family. We had no facto- 
——— - heats of summer and the extreme cold of |“ love the ground ;” the end of the beam lries at that time. “Ishould put ona big 
(F (| f 0 rl al winter, exercise a powerful influence over j= set high above the direct line from the pork rind.” “What good will a pork rind do?” 
wwe the eeretory powers, and cows exposed to| Ting in the yoke to point of plough; conse- |** I'll tell you what it has done ; a boy where 
—~— SSRN RR Rn eres rns either will suffer in their milk. quently, ifthe point of the plough should {I lived stuck a big rusty board nail into his | stance, and others, taken from the garden 
WILAING QUALITIES. Exertion, too, has a decided effect on the| Strike a fast rock, the momentum of th>| foot; they took that nail and ground it all | soil and placed in sand or ona shelf until 
vield of milk and especially upon the qual- team would bring down the end of the beam | bright, did it up in a tallowed rag, and put 
S which influence the | ity. It causes a greater expenditure of heat | t? 4 straight line ; the point of the plough| jt in the comb case, and put a pork rind on and in all cases, bulbs require for their growth 
$ " r dairy stock, some of formers or carbonaceous substances and the | being the fulerum, the handles of the plough | his foot, and such awful stuff as that pork 
usily recognized, othcrs| decrease of cream is the sure result. |} must suddenly rise up. This was the kick. | rind drawed out of that hole you never saw 
expucabic No doubt it And lastly, /'ved exerts a most direct and} A venerable ploughmaker in our place, } jy all your born days.” “ But,” says my sis- | cultivated than the Cape bulbs, but both 
He service to Us to be) Controlling influence over the blood and con- | Many years ago, in boasting of his skill in | ter, « there is no hole in this case.” “ Then,” 
ind define all these inthu sequently over the secretions of milk. Every his trade, said that no man could make a} gays the maid, “I should be afraid to put it! charming effect is produced by planting a 
t practical rules for) q 1iryman knows how easily he can increase good plough unless he hal the plough in him. jon for it might draw a hole to show you 
or diminish his supplies of milk and how | His customer remarked to him that if he | what it could do.” 
more or less KNOWN) completely he can change the quality by the had a plough in him that would kick as bad * Let us ask Grandma in the other room 
stood we st ‘ perhaps place | manner in which he feeds his cows. He can} 4s the one he made tor him, it would kick his | what we shall put on to his side.” 
t ti Chis im-| feed for juantity with little regard to quality | insides out in two minutes. | “ Grandma,” John has got kicked in the 
\ ' . iON OF SKil is too many do in the milk dairy, or he can | When I was a small boy I heard my sister | side; what shall we put on FE 
“0 . yn the feed for quality and increase his amount of|Say that she heard Capt. Redding say that) —« J") tell you what to put on,” says Grand- 
U yprane ¥ qualities it ate butter or cheese. The products of his dairy, | one of Miller Lamb's ploughs kicked him ma; “ you get seven onions and fry them in 
| MENTOR CF MATE . es, which) are, in fact, very largely under his control. | while standing in the tool house. 
ed to the sai sult ss it F . ; : 7 . : . : 
7 t} i rs ; 7 — = | it was just as true as he lived and breathed. pain, and the onions will draw them both | themselves to the surface, and others will 
ni nga pe ae de () west nS \: A eere |'That Capt. Learned took him to his tool | a}} out.” 
moment, some of these influc es ‘ a 0 a \ _ NSW { | ele | " } hi bis bes lougl l > . . 
the Ayrsl ~ house to show him Ris bran Rew plough, ant We all wished father and mother were at 
ive the rs ~s. the > Sree re rere renee erernrere nase arucuee | s . 
© Ayrshires, the Jerseys, and nest i sa in drawing it back he knocked down the ox! home; they had gone down to the lower 
e Brittanies and the Dutch, which WEST OR SOUTH. leuko. wiiiel the ond of te te Ww 
neem on the . ; bona | yoke, which struck the end of the beam, | meadow. We all laughed when they went 
5 : Aap or dairy) Rais Massachusetts Ploughman | which brought up the handles to a kick in 
* country. eV supply. Meane “om a ee td = . . i ‘ A 
sam . oan up] uP yn ame = ao “ey me through your paper the | his side, and if he had hot been as tough as back, and mother with her old big sun bonnet, 
sarnes ) orlional number ace tor ayoung manto go to out kk i ia Ti . : 
- : 5. - a woodchuck it would have broken his ribs. | Pathe 's a ” row 
s, and bad milkers may be est; the place most free from ague, and | —— Gime - jand father's go-to-meeting suwarrow boots 
nm among th ia most likely for him to get into business, and It is more than sixty years ago, in the) on, with a peck basket on her arm and a hoe | 
“ve l Seiame See A Constaxt Reaper. {month of May, that my brother John and} jy her hand ; father to mend fence, and moth- 
vidual animals may be . : ve aaa . . ‘ ‘ 
oan ae 2 - ‘ rhe “ West” is so rapidly reeeding from myself were at work in the field with one of | or tg gather cowslips for greens and roots 
it a ‘ie Short! us that it is no easy matter to advise one | ‘ese ploughs. We were anticipating a fish- |fo, beer, The roots that were thought 
-_ led rene | where to locate. It would depend very much ing excursion that evening. We were dis- | « good for the blood,” and which she wished 
regarded as the ex upen your particular taste and inclination, | C*"™3 Upon the enjoyment we had one year | ,, dig for what was called “ diet drink ” were 
and the particular kind of business you ago, fishing in the night time, with torch of sarsaparilla, spikenard, solomon’s seal 
rem that Koss Ret! acre to get into. With a taste for fruit fat pine and spear, wading the little river, the checkerberry, goldenrod, brooklime, liver- 
* gives a large quan raising, vineyards or other culture of a sim-| ¥**¢" running swiftly, deeper than our knees wort dock root and mgpy others not re- 
the most butter, | iar character, C:lifornia is the place, of all wading up stream, stemming the current, | membered. Mother said we might laugh at 
# COW EINES @) the West. For stock raising or grazing on| peastens with giddiness if our eyes were | her iooks, but she did not care ; she liked to | spring, for summer bloom. 
caseine, and 1 large scale, we should prefer to stop in| directed across the stream to the stationary | ese people d:ess according to their Rien. | 
Ovy particies. | \iissouri, or possibly Kansas or Minnceotea. | shore, 7 with the basket of fat pine to re | She should feel as well to meet the minister 
to the peculi T-! One could hardly go amiss in either, but he plenish the light upon the jacks, the other |i, her present homely plight, as she should 
w, and not solely would make more money probably, to turn | © hold the jack with his left hand, with the | to meet him at church dressed up in her new 
s the reason why |); . face southward rather than westward, | 98 handle of the same under his armpit, jocky bonnet, kid shoes and silk gown 
nilkers or good > > spear i is rig >: ‘ » |" , : ; * 
ry OF 800@! Lands are che xp in many parts of the south, the a vides his right hand ready to stab the Many ladies in those days had silk gowns 
ation is trans-| +) worth Carolina parts of Virginia and else- | fish. The tsh when first seen were lying 
mm x5 l. It where. There are plenty of good farms in | head to the current near the bottom, as mo- satin, imported direct from Canton, by Brown 
ston ro ; > : a . i Ss co ay ° ane "Fr 7 
—_ _ the neighborhood of Morehead City, North a ee as though they were anchored ; upon 
iow any other ge . Ang » inspectix -¢ i or » . . : 
aT eadien to te hel Goo fen price, where | “°S¢ = whey could discover the mo | lem ; none of the namby pamby, shilly shally, 
een: me rops can be put in in the middle of February, ered thes ; m4 aneing, -_ “ om | 
ernal confor-| | 4 potatoes raised and sold in the New paddle motion of their side fins, just suffici- |fashionable elite at vanity fairs. ‘This satin | bed of tulips. 
5 ee gee York market by the first or middle of June |&"* © keep them in their fixed situation | silk was good for ten years’ wear. 
t this . . | agains , r of » stred xXper : » 5 
Sweet potatoes will then follow and ripen | against the flow of the m am. An expert} By the time father and mother had come 
7 pene by September or October. No State pre- | ‘PC@rsman is sure to transfix the fish through | home reaction had come on in John’s case, 
ed hin : , ‘ » neck ra . ne 
“| sents greatei prospects for grape growing the neck and gills. land he was feeling much better. The fol- 
(warters | than North Carolina, ‘True it is now a little It was my province to take the fish from 
g and under the weather like all the Southern States, the spear and place them in the bottom of labor. ‘The injury which he had received 
x from oat as the basket containing the pine. As the fat Ps . yous 
' but its day of prosperity is soon to dawn, h k ae t B | \s the f | proved to be more of a shock to the nervous | 
‘ counte-| | a the openings for northern enterprise are pine diminished the fish increased. In this | system than to any structural injury. The 
F gs for no se : | sys an to any s ‘ 2 
iclination SE way we took from one-half to one peck of recuperative powers which all healthy young | 
— We cut the following from an exchange, this piseatory family in a single evening. And people possess in an eminent degree, re-| 
formation a3} oa we might cite many instances of a sim- then such a delicious breakfast the following | sored him to perfect health in a very few 
arity Of) iter character ee a long to be remembered, These | days. Grandma always contended that he 
ws ane Ghose * We hear of several enterprising northern- lovely little pan fish fried with pork, rolled | wed his life to onions and hen’s oil, which, 
, a We FCCK~ | org whe have made snug sums of money = Indian meal with Hartford blue potatoes, by the way, were not used, but are just as 
ke during the past two years from the culture | johnnycake, brown bread toast, barley griddle sane entitled to the credit of cure as the 
parturition has| of oranges in Florida. Two brothers from sakes with butter and manle pamela 4 : A : 
ae » the } New England, without funds, who rented a : — } _— ple molasses, coffee, thousand of nostrums which, in faith, are 
iring e latter grove on shares, have realized $7000 during with maple sugar and unadulterated milk swallowed every day. Dame Nature does| 
ary gl ands the past season above all expenses. ‘There formed the substantials. If such a good the cure, while drugs are trumpeted for their | 
greater flow of|is a grove at Pilatka of five hundred trees, | breakfast was ever obtained at Parker's it infallibility 
e 8 of the blood | Which last year paid the northern purchasers must have heen when I was not there sas : = : 
ne #8000 clear profit. This is a branch of trade . . 4 : e to see. A tew days later in the season my brother 
_— to these which will be largely developed during the All the requirements for fishing the follow- and myself had the pleasure of enjoying all | 
ind these vessels | ine fe pars. ¢ . furnis . > ing evening had bee i r are Or : . . : . | 
ayn coming few years, and furnish employment | ng evening had poem Gee skilfully popes d, | our anticipations in fishing and the blessings 
period of partu-| to many a Yankee water craft. and anticipation was on tiptce. From signs of the seauel 
, . . ° y P 8 ote 
fre rhe largely| The same success is attainable in North] of the season, we knew that suckers would %; ome ye, Mar. 1869 
. . ver ‘ ( +4 . ‘ ve 
ired into these | Carolina and in other parts of the south.| run up the stream from the ponds the follow- ; ; 
* the skin to be | We speak of North Carolina because we}jing night. There was a little haze in the ITALIAN BEES 
ifter the milk ap-| happen to have met recently northern men| atmosphere just sufficient to produce a halo —_ 
disappears, the} who have been living there and who speak around the sun to obscure its brightest Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
, and the secretive | with the highest enthusiasm of the prospects | scintillations, and show more plainly its sear A few weeks ago you published a letter 
and the increased | of live men there. The fact is, it depends let hue, making it very bearable to the naked written by me to the Rev. Mr. Rounds, a 
vised these symp-| upon the individual. A live man, aman ofjeye. Upon its segment which it was then | ""Y of the “ Norfolk Aguomtase Society, 
‘formation of milk.| energy, pluck, enterprise, vitality, will suc-| describing from high twelve to the horizon, it |" the subject of “ Italian Bees. 
il her usual supply| ceed anywhere, here in New England, as| had entered upon the last third. The Vio- I find that ——~; of your correspondents 
irs, when the quan | well as at the West; and a man who lacks} a’s and Taraxicums were bursting into blos- do not agree with me in my statement ia re- 
° . Ty . . . ar 9 > > “ i ” 
ind in time, on} enthusiasm, who has no “ snap,” will never|som, with their heads bowed down as if in gard to the size of the Italian bee.” One, 
sing will entirely cease.| meet with eminent success anywhere, or in| adoration to the goddess Flora. A south- Mr. Stockwell, saying they are smaller, 
viiLattend each calving. | anything. It will be noticed that a vast| westerly breeze was gently passing us, waft- and Mr. Alleythat they are the a Se 
i The heifer with majority of what are called “lucky” men,|ing its way from the Queen of Antilies to|** : our common black bee. _Now, Mr. 
‘ eld the quantity or|are men of will, of unconquerable energy, | liquefy the ice which bound in fetters the Editor, I do not know what experience either 
, > 
: ' whieh she is capable} men who compel success under any circum-| coasts of Greenland and Labrador. These of the gentlemen referred 1 have had with 
'), say after her third | stances and in any calling, because circum-| balmy breezes were kissing our rudy cheeks. the pure Italian, but this T will say in de- 
then with ordinary good | stances have to bend to them. They make} We were not deaf to the chants of the fence of my former statement, that my expe- 
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standing all that, it grows wonderfully, climb 
ing over a string trellis to the piazza roof, 
and loading the air with the fragrance of its 
feathery flowers. 
Climbing roses of all sorts should have 
trellis support, and some kinds, which are not 
branches, 
Rose 
will grow from cuttings which should, how 


graceful, owing to their heavy 
should be trained to the trellis. trees 
ever, be pegged into the ground and allowed 
to take root before being severed from the 
mother tree. 

Madeira vines can only be raised from the 
root, and in common with Morning Glories, 
All 
light growing vines should be supported in 


requires a string or light wire trellis. 


this way, as they show much more advanta- 
geously than upon heavy wooden frames. 


Horticulture. 


STIRRING SOIL AROUND TREES. 


The opening or lightening the soil around 
the roots of trees, either in the spring or full, 
for the purpose of letting in warmth, and 
affording a freer medium for the expansion 
and development of the roots, is of great 
value in promoting the health and vigor of 
the tree. Ail trees, whether fruit or orna 
mental, young or old, indigenous or exotic, 
are vastly benefitted by this process. In old 
orchards, the soil about the trunks of the 
trees, and to a considerable distance from 
them, in every direction, should be carefully 
broken, and the upper surface, to the depth | 
of three or four inches, removed in 
spring, every four or five years. The eggs 
of the curculio and other insects, are depo:- | 
ited in this stratum, and if not remoy 7 or 
destroyed, will produce insects, the ravages 
of which the succeeding year will be produc- 
tive of far greater loss than the expense of 
removing the soil and replacing it with com- 








taking to attempt the cultivation of good 
fruit, when no measures are resorted to to 
obviate the fatal ravages of this detestable 
and insidious foe, and the remedy now sug- 
gested is by no means expensive, if we take 
into consideration the advantages otherwise 
resulting to the trees from its application. 


or cultivated lands, may be used as a substi- 
tute for compost, and a very small quantity 
will suffice. 
applied, I would recommend the removal of 
the surface soil, and would replace it when 
convenient. Chip manure, or old dung cov- 
ered with straw, answers well for this pur 
pose.—Cor. Germantown Telegraph. 
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DWARF APPLE TREES. 





gardens or door yards are small should cul- 
tivate dwarf apples, as by this means they 
will not only obtain abundance of fruit in 
summer and autumn but also beautiful floral 
ornaments in spring. A dwarf apple tree 
covered with a profusion of pink or rosy 
blossoms, is as handsome a sight as can be, 
and in autumn when the fruit is ripe the tree 
is highly ornamental along with being useful. 
Dwarf apples may be placed six or seven feet 
apart each way, so that a considerable num- 
ber of them will stand on a small piece of 
ground. 

If suitable varieties are selected, a succes- 
sion of fruit may be kept up throughout the 
apple season. The Early Harvest and Sweet 
Bough do well as dwarfs, and nothing can he 
more beautiful than a Red Astrachan apple 
on a Paradise Stock, when it is laden with its 
scarlet and greenish yellow fruit, which seem 
very large in proportion to the size of the 
tree. 








— The New York Tribune says there 
more agrieultural implements in the new 
State of Iowa, than in Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, Russia, Africa and a.Asi 





the | 


post or loam. It is an utterly hopeless under- | 


Any good soil taken from the open fields | 


Even if no fresh matter is | 


Residents of cities and all others whose | 


SUBJECTS FOR INVESTIGATION 


At the recent annual meeting of the State 


Board of Agriculture, the following commit 
tees were constituted, and the following sub 


jects assigned to them for investigation and 


We 


Prof. Agassiz is making 


| report. are happy to announce that 
extensive experi- 
ments, which it is hoped he will embody in his 


report upon that subject : 


Breeding of Domestic Animals— Messrs. 
Agassiz, Plunkett and Birnie. 

Vature’s Method of Distvibuting Plaats 
Messrs. Clark, Wilder and Durfee. 

Abortion in Cows—Measrs. Pierce, Agassiz 


and Brown. 


1 of Muck— Messrs. Saltonstall. Fear 
ing and Morton. 

Preparation of Soil and Planting the 
Secd~ Messrs. Moore, Ellsworth and Brad- 
ford. 


(Vimale as affected hy Soil and Location 
Messrs. Hyde, Thompson and Baker. 

Time of Cutting and Mode or Curimg Hay 

Messrs. Johnson, Cole and Blair. 

Road Ruilding and 
Davis, Hubbard and Boise. 

Bedding fer Stable Use—Messrs. Birnie, 


Messrs. 


Repair mg 


| Bassett and Ward. 


Breeding and Training of Horses 
Porter, Moore and Johnson. 
The Potato Crap--Messrs. Cole, Bradford 


Messrs. 


and ‘thompson. 


The Culture and P. 
Messrs. Wilder, Clement and Moore. 
The Use of Clover asa Fertilize 

Phatcher, Hubbard and Loring. 


Fruit— 


reservation of 
Messrs. 


Keonomy of Farm Management-—Messrs. 
Loring, Slade and Stone. 

The Salt on the 
—Messrs. King, Knowlton and Cole. 

Methods of Draining —Messrs. Plunkett, 
Slade and Loring. 


Value and Uses of Farm 


The Damages and the Good done by Birds 
-Messrs. Clark, Saltonstall and Moore. 


oe 


COMMERCIAL MANURES. 


The Maine Legislature has just passed to 


be engrossed the following bill to regul ate 
the sale of commercial fertilizers. 
bill will also pass our Legislature. 

Section 1, Commercial manures sold or 
kept for sale in th’s State shall have affixed 
to every barrel, bag or parcel thereof which 
may contain fifty pounds or upwards, a 
printed label, which shall specify the name 


A similar 


of the manufacturer or seller, his place of 


business and the percentage which it con- 
tains of the following constituents, to wit : of 
soluble phosphoric acid, of insoluble phos- 
phorie acid, and of ammonia. 

Sect. 2. Whoever sells or keeps for sale 
commercial manures not labelled in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the first section 
of this act, or who shall affix thereto labels 
specifying a larger percentage of the con- 
stituents mentioned in said first section‘ or 
jeither of them, than is contained therein, 
| shall be punished by a fine of ten dollars for 
the first, and twenty dollars for the second 
and each subsequent offence ; to be recover- 
ed on complaint before any tribune! of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 


Sect. 3. Any S— of commercial 
manures bearing label, as provided for by 
the first section of this act, and which con- 
tains less than the percentage stated in said 
label, may recover from the seller, in an 
action for debt, twenty-five cents for every 
pound of soluble phosphoric acid ; six cents 
for every pound of insoluble phosphoric acid, 
and thirty-five cents for every pound 
ammonia deficient therein. 

Sect. 4. By the term soluble phosphoric 
acid, wherever used in this act, is meant 
phosphoric acid in any form or combination 
Peadily soluble in pure water; and 
term inseluble phosphoric acid, is meant phos- 
phorie acid in any combination whic 


| 


same to become readily soluble in pure water, 
Sect. 5. 
prepared exclusively from fish an 


per pound. 


Sect. 6. This act shall take effect on the | w 


| first of July next. 


by the 


re- 
quires the action of acid upon it to cause the | 


The provisions of this act shall 
not apply to porgy chum, nor to any manure | 
sold as 
such, nor to any other commercial manure 
are Which issold at a price not exceeding one cent 


; The Stable. 


Dr, of 
(Mass.) Republican, now travelling in Eu 


Holland, editor 


rope, writes to his journal a letter about! 


| 
horses and roads, in which he says 


my American readers is simply this : 


a city, or on the roads in the country, 
twice as much work as the American horse 
similiarly employed in America. 
patent, undeniable fact. 
see it who has his eyes about him. 
does he do it? Why does he do it? 
are most important questions to an Ameri- 
can. Is the English horse better than the 
| American ? Not at all. Is he overworked ? I 
have seen no evidence that he is. I have seen 
but one lame horse in London. ‘The simple 
explanation is, that the Englishman has in 
vested in perfect and permanent roads what 
the American expends in perishable horses 
that require to be fed. We are using to-day, 
in the little town of Springfield, just twice as 
many horses as would be necessary to do its 
business if the roads all over the town were 
as good as Main street is from the Ferry to 
Central. We are supposing hundreds of 
horses to drag loads through holes that 
ought to be filled, over sand that should be 
hardened, through mud that ought not to 
be permitted to exist. 
of bad roads, and are actually or practically 
called upon to pay a premium for them. It 
would be demonstrably cheaper to have good 
roads than poor ones. It is so here. A road 
well built is easily kept in repair, A mile of 
good macadam is more easily supported than 
a poor horse. 


How 
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FARM HORSES. 


Depend upon it, some good, active, power- 
ful English cart horses would make a vast 
improvement if used with the light mares 
which do the work on the farms at the present 
jday. Itis not expectzd any of this cross, 
jsired by horses weighing from a_ ton to 
‘twenty-five hundred pounds, would take 
prizes as trotters, but they would be fast 
enough for any purpose besides racing, and 
the race course is likely to be disecountenanced 
by business men ere long. The fact is, when 
farm draught cattle are small, if the plough 
ing is done deep, there is too much stress on 
the sinews, for there is double the strain on 
lthe poor overworked animals that there is 
lon those whose weight alone will almost 
jmove all the other can stir with continued 
| effort. 

The cart horse in England was formerly 
,too clumsy a beast, having hair on the legs 
| as long as an ordinary mane, but the improve- 
| ment of the last generation has given a quick 
| step and clearer legs, still retaining all the 

size necessary for moving heavy weights 
without the constant lugging which stiffens 
the tendons and joints of the blooded trotting 
|race of animals so generally used on the land 
jin America. A great many of the finest 
carriage horses used by the nobility in Eng- 
\land have one-third of this cart horse breed 
in them, for many farmers put cart mares to 
a thoroughbred stallion, and, when the prog- 
eny is a mare, she is put to another thorough- 
bred, which gives powerful showy harness 
horses from this second cross, being very 
| salable on account of their suitability for sev- 
jeral purposes. 











MANUAL LABOR LESSENING. 


In these days of scientific agriculture, and 


manual labor, there is no need that the far 
mer should be a drudge. 
| become the intelligent superintendent of the 
working forces of his disposal, directing by 


his mind where once he could only have 
of | labored with his hands. 


If his home is on the broad prairies of the 
| West, he has every encouragement to skill- 
ful cultivation. If he is shut up to the 
|rocky soil of New England, he may never- 
| theless learn the profit of “a little farm well 
| tilled,” by a knowledge of agricultural chem- 
istry, and a study of the produce best suited 
to his market, 
The re'P "lps him toa ready market 
|for fruit?’ wid’ vegetables brought to early 
maturity. ,It is of farming as an intelligent 
pursuit” that we predict more satisfactory 
jreturns in the course of twenty years than 
can be looked for from the aver 
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Almanac 





Our pasturage and cli- 

his particular class of horses has been| mate most conclusively show its benefieial 
bred with much care under the govern-| effects on the stock raised here, and with 
ment regulations of France for many years | the blood I believe we can produce as good 


INFLUENCE OF ROADS ON HORSES. 
the Springfiek : 


The point which I wish to impress upon|§HEEP BENEFICIAL TO A 
that | 
the English horse, employed in the streets of | 
aoes! 


This is the : 
No man can fail to| Although sheep will 


We have the misery | 


of mechanical inventions for the relief of 


He should rather 


of busi- 
ness ventures; and in such farming, young 
men of intelligence and 8 irit will find a 
orthy scope for their ambition.— Atlantic 


} 


Can the Agricultural Department neglect 


| matter which concerns the whole cattle pi 
ducing regions of America? There are 1 
funds appropriated for such a contingen 


but surely, when the vast interests at 
are considered, it is prudent to be wise 
renerous in time, and avoid the great calam 
ities which have overtaken England and 
other European countries. If we have im- 
ported a disefse, let us by all means and at 
the earliest possible moment follow 
example of Massachusetts and extermu 
the contagious germs which 
} much injury. We are told and we 
that the extermination of this malady i 
no means a matter of great difficulty, thoug 
calling for energetic action for a time. Bette 
this than the is 
to entail on us. 
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have see 


disasters wh'ch neglect 
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FARM 
The profits of kee ping sheep are not at 
| to be d rived from the wool they produce 
for thei 
fertilizer é 
not thrive if ke pt te 
field, vet the soi 


manure 


, | increase in numbers 
one of the very best we | 


long upon the same 


890i ip 


These | Which they run will continually increase in 


productiveness. Every farmer knows 
| moderate coating of sheep manure will ren 
| vate worn soil more than a heavy coating 
| barnyard manure, and more particularly ma 
| it be used with profit on wheat land. 

Greater pains should be taken in season 

| when sheep are yarded 
| 


that & 


led td secure their drop 


| pings. Straw, forest leaves, etc., are good 

absorbents, and a fresh coating should be 
| put in the sheds at least once a week. Before 
| putting on the fresh bedding, clean from the 


|surface all that can be removed, and put 
| into a pile, thus keeping the sheds in 


healthier and sweeter condition, besides sav 


ing @ greater amount of manure 
We have heard men assert that they 

make an absolute profit greater from 
manure their sheep would furnish, by saving 
| both solid and liquid excrements, than from 
i their tleeces. A farmer in the east says that 
| he believes the profits derived from sheep by 
| Way of manure will amount to five 
| per head in value te 
There has never 


the 


, 
1oulars 
> him every winter 

vet t 


wen one-halr the 


attention paid to saving this fertilizer among 
farmers generally, that there shquld have 
been, and we hope the discouraged wo 


growers, who talk about no profits from fleec 
and increase, will tuin their attention to 
bringing their farms up into a higher state 
of productiveness, anc’ make their flocks the 
means of this wise improvement. 

Where sheep are not kept closely yarded, 
during winter the tlucks may be fed upon 
the poorer spots in the pasture when the 
weather is fine. A marked difference wil 
be seen in the growth of grass upon these 


plots the next season.—Ohio Farme 
SHEEP MATTERS 


The price of sheep in England has fallen 
off as much as in the United States. Store 
sheep, that usually bring eight dollars each, 
are now selling for four dollars, and immense 
numbers are being sold ina sort of panic 
The consequence will be, that there will be @ 
flow of high prices, as there always is in a 
such cases, and the far seeing ones are put- 
ting about to learn how they can keep o1 
stock cheaply till the good times come again 

As something of the same state of affairs 
exists in the United States, the following 
from the London Agricultural Gazette, will 
have an interest. We may add, that ‘ chaff, 
in England, is cut straw : 

“ We recommend a plan by which we have 
maintained a large herd of sheep and lamb 
without roots, by feeding them on straw chafi 
softened and mtade nutricious with hot fari 
naceous soup. The only apparatus required 
is a copper for boiling water. In heavy land 
districts, where roots are always dearer food 
than corn and cut straw, steam power chat 


cutters, on wheels, travel from farm to farm 
and soon reduce a stack of straw to fine 
sifted chaff. The meal should be of Indian 
corn, beans, peas, cake, barley, ete. About 


one-fourth of the quantity used should be 
boiled with the water; the soup should be 
well stirred into the chaff, and the rest of the 
meal then added and well mixed with the 
heap. A oe of rock salt should be put 
into the troughs. 

The quantity of chaffeach sheep will eat 
is about two and a half pounds a day, and 
in the coldest weather rather more. <A 
lamb eats half'a pound a day less. The fi 
when well prepared, is damp, but not wet 
and free from lumps of pudding and unmixed 
meal. The quantity ot meal should be about 
three-quarters of a pound a day as the sea- 
son advances,” — Press. 
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OVER FIFTY TO ONE. 

The Springfield Republican says that Capt. 
J. Hauk, who lives hve miles from the city, 
last spring planted, on high ground, cleared 
last winter, a bushel of common peachblow 
potatoes, and this fall harvested as the pro- 
duct fifty-two bushels of very lerge potatoes, 
which he is keeping in his cellar for exhibi- 
tion. They are neither for use nor for sale, 
at present, but to be looked at. 








